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THE SIMPLE LIFE IN VERGIL'S BUCOLICS AND 
MINOR POEMS 1 



By Elizabeth F. Smiley 
Jersey Township High School, Jerseyville, Illinois 



This paper essays to set in order, from the works of a great poet, 
one of the least poetical of all themes — the labor of man that is for 
his mouth. It seems safe to say that interest in this quest bulks 
as large in the poems of Vergil as in the humble lives of long ago, 
and now; for the Golden Age had long since passed away, and the 
poet addresses himself as an apostle 2 in a time of disillusionment 
and reconstruction. In heart and experience, Vergil was equipped, 
as few other men of genius, to co-operate in the social tasks of 
Augustus. His soul had taken shape amid scenes that he never 
ceased to love. He knew the life of rural Italy from the Padus to 
the Galaesus and entered into it with intelligent sympathy. He 
realized the anxieties and successes of agricultural pursuits; 3 he had 
sincere faith in the moral strength of a self-supporting peasantry. 
To him Italy 4 is by nature ideally endowed for working out her own 

1 It is fair to acknowledge that a paper professing to embody humdrum facts, 
yet dependent upon poetry for those facts, is open to certain recognized criticisms. 
The very nature of Hellenistic poetry, free to employ many models and traditions, 
makes that criticism all the more pertinent. Any conscientious objector may say 
immediately, especially of excerpts gleaned from the Eclogues: "That is not Roman 
at all. It is merely an echo from Theocritus, or others." For many motifs in the 
poems the objection is just. If, on the one hand, the shepherds both of the Idyls and 
the Eclogues weave baskets; and on the other, the sober-going Georgics recommend 
the task for idle hours and give many uses for such utensils, it seems correct to infer 
that the enterprise belonged actually to Roman life. Many cross-references and 
paralled passages cited in footnotes will, it is hoped, show that this method of deduction 
is broadly applicable. In its larger aspects Vergil's verse is true to Italy and altogether 
sincere. "His muse is the muse of his native land." (For conclusion, see Boissier, 
Country Life in Horace and Vergil, chap, ii, sec. i.) 

2 "Observations on the Fourth Eclogue of Vergil," Harvard Studies, XIV 
(1903), i7ff. 

3 Contrast with Horace's play-farm or Tibullus' dream-farm. Georg. ii. 458 ff. 
recalls Goldsmith's "bold peasantry." 

< Georg. ii. 136. All of the gardens are small in area. 
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salvation; her chief praise is her power completely to sustain her 
people in every honorable desire. Vergil's program distinctly 
implies the wise thrift of the small, individual farmer who does 
his own work for his own household. He says nothing, as did Cato, 
about the care of slaves, nor do latifundia ever enter his mind. The 
farmer's wife is his principal partner in his labor 1 as she "seeketh 
wool and flax and worketh willingly with her hands." This is the 
life that will bring peace and justice to a "regenerate and well-tilled 
Italy." 

Splendid as it is in moral significance, this simple, sufficient life 
moves in narrow circles; and much of the poet's material taken 
from its entourage results in a sermo paedagogus that seems prosaic 
indeed. 

Meats. — The herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats that 
furnished the idyllic herdsman his task and his master his substance, 
as well as the sober farmer of the Georgics, appear to have been kept 
exclusively for dairy products 2 — exclusively as far as the caretaker's 
enjoyment of them is concerned. The slaughter of animals is men- 
tioned only as a religious rite. Even then the offering is humble. 
In his great joy, Tityrus 3 sanctifies his deliverance from exile by 
offering a little lamb, tener nostris ab ovilibus agnus, that merely 
stains the altar. Priapus, guardian of the agellum, a tiny cot and 
gardenette of his poor master, is equally interested in the destiny 
of the live stock. 4 The capella delicate goes to town to be milked, 5 
the lamb is sold probably for sacrifice, and the young calf is taken 
from its lowing dam to shed blood in temple ritual. In the care-free 
days of his affairs de coeur, Tityrus sold victima from his folds. 6 
With all their lore of things practical the Georgics 7 have no use of 
flesh other than ritualistic. 

While the feasting that followed blood offerings is repulsive to 
modern sensibilities, it can at least be understood how the common 
folk of ancient days enjoyed it and thought it feasting indeed. The 

1 The peasant farmer produces his clothing as well as his food. Georg. i. 74, 212, 
390, and iii. 308-10. 

* Georg. iii. 308-10. 3 Ec. i. 8. * Cata. (Priap.) ii. 10-15. 

s Still customary in European countries and possessed of obvious advantages. 

* Ec. i. 33-34. ' Georg. ii. 194. 
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extreme parsimony of Farmer Simylus is shown by the fact that he 
has no opsonium. 1 Non Mi suspensa focum carnaria iuxta durati 
sale terga suis truncique.* Hence the details of the interesting little 
poem that will be discussed later. The absence 3 of this food, neces- 
sary from the modern viewpoint, simply bears out the fact that 
in ancient living meat was the great luxury. 

Dairy products and meat substitutes. — Although live stock was 
not raised for flesh foods, dairy products were of extreme impor- 
tance. Milk and cheese were staple products both for home con- 
sumption and small profit. Milk in abundance 4 is the measure of 
great wealth. The worth 5 of an animal is evaluated by its milking 
qualities. Care 6 must be taken or an animal will become dry. 
Feeding and 7 watering the stock must be done with a view to increas- 
ing the flow of milk. Greedy milkers, 8 anxious to increase then- 
market supplies must not allow the young to suffer deprivation 
from their proper food. Bowls of frothing milk 9 are a shepherd's 
offering to his pastoral god, Apollo; Priapus, 10 too, is so honored. 
There are passages" that refer to milk as the delicate drink of the 
rustic. 

To supply him with fatty foods during his many meatless days 
the ancient small farmer had two substitutes — cheese and nuts. 
Pinguis caseus," like new milk, is a market product and the sale of 
it does much to furnish the few needs not satisfied by the farm 
itself. Two varieties of cheese are noted, caseus mollis and caseus 
durus. Copia pressi lactis, or, as Ovid puts it, lactis massa coacti, 
is doubtless curds or cottage cheese, a dish served soon after prepa- 
ration. When made for storage purposes, 13 the curded milk was 
salted, pressed hard, and "cured" in baskets. It was from such 

1 More. 56-57. 

* Heyne, Verg. on line quoted. 

' Ovid Metam. viii. 647-77. Note the extreme care with which the bit of bacon 
is cut and boiled. For negative evidence there are the parasite speeches of the Como- 
dits, and such meat dishes as Petronius serves at Trimalchio's cena. 

" Ec. ii. 20; iii. 20-31; iv. 21-22. » Ec. vii. 33. 

s Ec. ii. 42; vii. 3. u Ec. v. 67. 

6 Ec. iii. 98-99. " References given on later page. 

1 Ec. be. 30-31; Georg. iii. 308-10; 394-97- " Ec- '• 33 _ 34! Georg. iii. 402. 

• Georg. iii. 176. * Georg. iii. 400-404. 
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cheese that the famous Moretum 1 was compounded, and to which 
Copa Surisca 2 invited her patrons, sunt et caseoli quos iuncea fiscina 
siccat. 

Milk is allowed to sour very quickly. Evidently there was no 
intention to keep it sweet. There were many cold springs where 
jars might have been placed for cooling as was done in the time of 
our forefathers. 

What milk is drawn 

At daybreak or in daytime, the next night 

Goes to the cheese press; but if drawn at dark 

Or sunset hour, the shepherd in the morn 

Carries it curded to the market place 

In wicker bowls or salting frugally 

Shelves it at home to swell his winter store. 3 

If, as here appears, the whole milk was placed in the press, the 
result would be a very rich, soft cheese, and it can be seen readily 
why the Roman did not need butter. 

Nuts as food. — Cheeses afford to this day so largely the fatty 
food of European peasantry that the eating of nuts 4 has a much 
more novel interest. In love poetry sentimental import cannot 
well be passed by, and along with the cutting of torches for the 
wedding eve comes the showering of nuts upon the bridal pair. 
But only once in the poems under discussion is the food so wasted; 
all other references are to homely meals. 

In the reign of Jove acorns had, indeed, been relegated to the 
pigs 5 which seem to have fed upon mast, a food which, by the way, 
produces very sweet pork. Chestnuts are alike an everyday food 
and a dainty. Corydon 6 declares that Amaryllis loved them, and 

1 More. 58-59. 

1 Copa i. 17. 

' Williams' translation. The storing and marketing of cheese in baskets recalls 
three interesting passages. In Ec. ii. 72, Corydon is advised to forget his madness 
and weave baskets quorum indiget usus. Basketry is a recommended indoor industry 
(Georg. i. 266). Beehives of the Fourth Georgic (vs. 34) are woven wickerwork. The 
protection of the garden (More. 62) is also noteworthy. Possibly an entwined growing 
hedge or individual plants may be protected by little covers. The craft is primitive 
and was early brought to perfection. 

* Ec. i. 81; Georg. ii. 15. * Georg. ii. 72, 513-21. * Ec. ii. 52. 
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Copa 1 offered them to her merry-making guests. Nutf alone is 
translated as the walnut, and then as now an abundant crop was 
the sign of a luxurious year. The corylus, disliked for its vigorous 
undergrowth, is probably the filbert. 3 Corylus avellana* was an 
oily, farinaceous nut which resembled the American hazelnut and 
which grew on stony hillsides. Phyllis loved hazels, 5 and her lover 
chose them in preference to the myrtle of Venus, or the laurel of 
Phoebus. In praise of autumn, 6 Corydon sings, "Our groves are 
juniper and bearded nuts — the whole world smiles." 

Of all the sources of richer foods the olive is characteristically 
ancient, and characteristically Italian. It ranks with fruit, and 
grain, and honey, both in the frequency with which it is mentioned 
and in the amount of detail regarding its cultivation. Even wine 
has only half the space. Its polished wood made Daphnis' shep- 
herd's crook. 7 The tree 8 is noble with its silver leaves, the pure 
oil' is a sacred offering to Daphnis deified, and to the muse's god 
together with milk and wine. 

Cultivation of the olive, together with the wine, constitutes the 
theme of the Second Georgic 10 and all peculiarities" of the tree are 
of absorbing interest to the poet. There are three varieties 12 of the 
tree, orchades et radii et amara paucia baca, a long-lived tree 13 that 
flourishes in thin soil. The farmer, 14 modest as he is always repre- 
sented, markets his oil and apples, exchanging them for farming 
necessities, a grindstone, and a lump of pitch. Once 15 growing, it 
required small care and the crop is never-failing. Hoc 16 pinguem et 
placitam Pact nutritor olivam. "Rich and blessed olive, symbol of 
Peace" — Roman peace dominating the world. In all this there is 
no hint of the later extravagant uses of olive oil. It is a simple, 
everyday food. Simylus 17 prepares a salad dressing of oil, vinegar, 
and salt, a modern mixture; Priapus 18 for his careful guardianship 
receives as a thank offering caduca oliva, cocta frigore. 

1 Copa., vs. 4. 1 Ec. viii. 16. » Georg. ii. 181. 

* Georg. i. 187. » Ec. v. 16. *< Georg. i. 273-75. 
J Georg. ii. 299. » Ec. v. 67. 1 Georg. ii. 425. 

* Ec. i. 14; v. 3, 22. M Georg. ii. 1-8. l6 Georg. iii. 21. 
>Ec. vii. 63-64. " Georg. ii. 31. 1 More. 113-14. 

6 Ec. vii. 53. a Georg. ii. 85-86. »• Cata. (Priap.) ii. 9. 
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Vineyard and olive grove, wine and oil, are indissolubly asso- 
ciated in classical literatures as symbols of prosperity. Only an 
insane lover deserts his vines, 1 the vine that is the glory 2 of the 
tree it covers; the vine that the thrifty farmer prunes 3 with tender 
care; the wild vine is fragrant" and shady in springtime. Much 
labor is bestowed upon it; much anxiety attends the harvesting 
of its fruit. It is propped 5 on forked posts; hail storms 6 may ruin 
the full-formed crop; but it will attain such age that the oak 7 is 
the tree to support it, a choice which calls to mind the historic 
vines of southern California. 

The vine yielded fresh fruit, 8 raisins, 9 and wine, used sweet or 
fermented. The latter was the great product. It was the libation 
fittest for the gods; it drowned the cares of men, 10 multo hilar ans 
Baccho. Rustic wine is made in primitive fashion." Bare feet 
trample the grapes, and the rich juice stains the ankles of the toilers. 
Many varieties 12 of wine grapes were grown, and each had its own 
qualities to recommend it; but flavor was due largely to the soil 13 
in which the vines were planted. 

With all the prominence given to vineyards, grapes, and wines. 
Vergil has surprisingly little to say about the drinking of wine. Copa 
Surisca 14 keeps it for her customers as a business and between Amor 
and the Noisy One the little tavern is gay to giddiness. Farmer 
Simylus, on the other hand, prepares no drink for himself and must 
have satisfied his thirst with water. Dulcis uva, but no wine, is 
offered to the faithful Priapus of the Catalepton. Menalcas of the 
Fifth Eclogue anticipates the joys of a rural festival. The Feast of 
Bacchus, the harvest-home in celebration of the vintage season, 
was an occasion that no Roman poet could omit. It was too indige- 
nous, too dear, too picturesque! 

1 Ec. ii. 70. ' Georg. i. 448. 

' Ec. v. 32. ' Georg. ii. 294-95. 

* Ec. ix. 60-61; iii. 2. * Under fruit, Vergil seems to prefer the arbusta. 

* Ec. ix. 42. ' Georg. iv. 269. 

'Georg. i. 265. m Ec. v. 67-70, 71. 

11 Georg. ii. 7-8. Tibullus is a fuller authority, because of his great interest in 
rustic religion and its celebrations. However, for Georg. ii. 371-96, see Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, Vindemiae, pp. 86, 236 ff., 204 ff. 

" Georg. ii. 90-108. " Georg. ii. 240. «♦ Poem as a whole. 
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Fruits in general contributed an important part of the semi- 
tropical diet of Italy. It is, of course, to be remembered that this 
paper is based upon poetry and that fruit — beautiful as well as 
dainty — is a fitting subject for this department of literature. Cicero 
found it so and inquires, Qua quid potest esse cumfructu laetius turn 
adspectu pulcherius ? Cuius quidem turn utilitas me solum, ut ante dixi, 
sed etiam cultura et ipsa natura delectat. Apples, 1 like nuts, have 
sentimental significance. Aurea mala amoris aid the coquetting 
of rustic lovers — and others — through many a world-old story. 
Roscida mala 2 and flowers give beauty for beauty's sake. The 
luxuriance 3 and joy of the crowning season of the year is pictured 
by the ripe, cool fruits that lie strewing the grass "each beneath 
its own tree." 

Apples and grapes are very common; so, too, are sanguineus 
moris, mulberries 4 of blood-red stain, a fruit now considered too 
rankly sweet to be toothsome. Apricots and plums 5 are preserved 
by drying, and raw prunes were eaten as desserts. The cultivation 
of pears is a favorite topic with Vergil who enumerates varieties, 6 
gives directions for grafting 7 the tree upon the mountain ash, and 
represents it as especially prized 8 by his country folk. Fruit is, in 
brief, so generally the expression of the luxurious and dainty that it 
will be taken up again when pleasing service is discussed. 

Ranking with fruit as a delectable food is honey, and no writer 
has glorified its culture as did Vergil. 9 To the poet the murmuring 

1 Ec. iii. 64-65, 70-71. This sentimental use of apples is of long and wide tradi- 
tion. There is the momentous event recorded in Genesis, chapter 3, and away down 
in the fourth century a.d. a spicy court scandal. See Bury, Later Roman Empire, 
Book II, chap. v. Parallel in Arabian Nights. 

* Ec. viii. 37; Propertius 1. 20. 36 — description of Pegae. 
» Ec. vii. 53-55. 

* Ec. vi. 22; Copa 21. 

' DeCandolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 209, states that the prunus cerasus 
(Georg. ii. 17) is the ancestor of the Montmorency cherry. Again, pp. 233 ff., concern- 
ing the apple. 

6 Georg. ii. 88. » Georg. ii. 82-88. * Ec. 1. 73; ix. 50. 

' It is pleasing to follow Maeterlinck as, in his own charming treatise on the Life 
of the Bee, he returns to the master. 
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of the swarm is one of the sweetest sounds of nature. It soothes 1 
the spirit as it comes mingled with the singing of the mountain 
stream, and distant human voice, and the cooing of wood doves. 
Honey is symbolic* of the sweets of life. Freighted as it was with 
reminiscence of his early years, there is small wonder that the story 
of the bees is the most artistic of the Georgics, themselves esteemed 
by many as the most artistic of his works. 3 

The idyllic bees of the Eclogues become the industrious bees of 
the Georgics wherein honey-making meant the ancient sugar crop 
and is a serious enterprise for all concerned. 4 Among the favored 
pabula 5 melli are willows, 6 crocuses, 7 hyacinths, 8 broom-flowers, 9 
rosemary, 10 cassias, 11 clover, 12 and thyme. 13 White mountain thyme, 
or serpyttum 14 was the choice of all bee pastures. The honey was 
clear and light, fragrant, and rich in sugar. When extracted from 
the comb and allowed to stand and "sugar down," this sweet would 
resemble a light grade of cane sugar, and was ideal for banquet 
purposes. 

"Sweet honey, and not only sweet but clear, — 
A mellowing mixture if the wine be strong" [Georg. iv. 140]. 

Of such origin is the renowned honey of Hymettos. 

The constant application of such general terms as arista, segetes, 
frugis, or messes makes the cereal of foods of the Latin poets difficult 
to define. This, however, is certain — the grains mentioned specifi- 
cally by name of their genus are all of the coarser sorts, and the 
treatment both in milling and cooking implies as much. 

l Ec. vii. 13; i. S3-S8. 
' Ec. iii. 89. 

* Glover, T. R., Studies in Vergil — chap, i, sec. v. and also Montaigne's Essays, 
"Of Books." 

< Georg. iv. 251 on the care of sick bees is both thrifty and humane. 

s Georg. ii. 43s; iv. 19-32, broadly 181-83. » Georg. ii. 436. 

4 Ec. i. 54; vi. 26. » Georg. ii. 213. 

' Georg. iv. 182. n Georg. ii. 431. 

'Georg. iv. 182. " Georg. ii. 213. 

*>Georg. iv. 12, 112, 169, 241, 304. 
z < Not an uncommon plant in any part of Europe. 
"I know a bank where the wild thyme grows." — Shakespeare. 
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Hordeum, 1 our barley, may be said to have the leading place and 
justly; for it was undoubtedly the cereal of first importance to the 
ancient poor, and perhaps the oldest of cultivated grains. At 
Daphnis' death 2 tares and poisonous wild oats choked it and the 
labor of the year perished. The time of planting it is carefully 
given; there was vital anxiety in harvesting it during a season that 
threatened disastrous storms. Far, or spelt, one of the coarser 
varieties of wheat, little known or liked by Americans, but even yet 
raised and eaten by European peasantry, is the alternative and more 
artistic crop of the Bucolics. According to description it is flava, 3 
laetissima* robusta* an extra-choice food 6 for horses. There must 
be proper precaution in storage 7 or else weevils and ants will destroy 
it. Avena, 8 or oats, is mentioned merely as a crop that "burns" 
the soil. The avena of the Eclogues is poisonous wild oats. Evi- 
dently oats was not a great crop. 

Wheat, as the modern commercial world knows it, is conspicu- 
ously absent. The phrase triticeam in messem 9 may mean the 
"wheaten harvest" as Mr. Williams translates it, or it may mean 
"threshing harvest" which seems much better. Why would the 
author of a work on farming mention the king of grains but once 
and then by a mere adjective ? That is, if he is treating of it at all. 
The single doubtful expression is strong indication that the peas- 
antry of the olden time, as today, thrived on coarse bread. This 
explains the fact that grain was regularly parched 10 before milling 
and Farmer Simylus, anticipating a formula for making war bread, 
scalds" his meal with boiling water in mixing the dough. 

In conclusion it appears that it was for the prosperity of the 
crops of hordeum and far that the farmer kept his Ambarvalia. 13 

1 Georg. 1. 210, 316-20. The best specimens of ancient red wheat are seen today 
in Switzerland. 

"JSc. v. 36-37. ^ Georg. i. 73. * Georg. i. 101. s Georg. i. 219. 

6 Georg. iii. 335-50. Which text implies that it is finer than the ordinary feed. 

' Georg. i. 185-86. A tribute to value and scarcity. 8 Georg. i. 77. 

» Mr. Williams also translates molam Ec. viii. 82; "wheat" in the ritual of 
magic. — Georg. i. 219. 

10 Georg. i. 267, 297-98; AE. i. 179. n More. 43-44. 

B See K.. F. Smith, Notes on " Tibullus 2. 1 " (p. 391); also Fowler, Roman {Religion) 
Festivals, pp. 1 14-15, or better, 124 ff. where this passage from Vergil (Georg. i. 335 ff.) 
is discussed. 
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and venerated Ceres with due rites. They were the ancient grains 1 
and, whatever food the more sophisticated required, were quite 
sufficient for the simple life. 

Wild foods. — Leaving those crops the production of which was 
the principal agricultural industry, there remain two sources of 
supply to be considered — wild foods and gardens. Because a 
larger amount of its surface is unturned soil, a mountainous country 
always retains a certain primal charm in its flora and fauna. The 
hills and forests of Italy abounded in wild fruits and there was 
game also. To obtain these afforded the same pleasure and sport 
to hunter and rover that it does today in any land under the sun. 
In winter birds, hare, and deer were tracked in the snow. 2 In 
summer were gathered delicious uncultivated fruits of many varie- 
ties — blueberries, 3 strawberries, 4 "trailing on the ground," and 
many "crimson berries 5 on bird-haunted boughs." The autumn 
woods were full of nuts. If we may trust an ordinary dictionary 
the oleaster 6 was edible. 

Gardens, the pauperis hortus, domain 7 of Priapus, were pleasing 
subjects for bucolic poets to glorify in humble living. The absurd 
little wooden god, 8 as ugly as faithful, does not in his self-laudations 
overestimate his place in the life of his thrifty devotee. Indeed 
the care of the hedged-in garden is a holiday task 9 since the Roman 
religion was by no means puritanical. The lists of grown vege- 
tables run like a seed-grower's catalogue; and writers like to get 
as many varieties together for one meal as they possibly can. 

The garden of the Moretum, exiguus spatio, variis sed fertilis 
herbis, was source of the owner's profit 10 and comfort. Here grew 

'The history of cultivated grains is extremely interesting. Besides standard 
works, valuable studies may be obtained from the Agricultural Bureau of the United 
States government and the various states. An interesting note on wheat is found in 
Mr. W. Warde Fowler's Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 45, n. 37, to 
Lecture II. The Flamen Dialis might not touch wheat. 

a Georg. i. 305-10. » Ec. ii. 18. * Ec. iii. 92. s Georg. ii. 430. 

6 Georg. i. 182; iv. 20. That it was hated as an undergrowth is not against it. 
The same is true of many good wild foods. 

» Ec. vii. 33-37; Cata. (Priap.) ii. and iii. 

8 Tibuttus i. 4, 1-6. Hor. Serm. 1:8: 1-6. 

*More. 66-69; Georg. i. 268-69. M More. 64-65. 
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cabbage, 1 beets, sorrel, mallows, elecampane, skirwort, leeks, 
poppies, lettuce, radishes, gourds, cucumbers 2 (?), onions, red and 
white, nasturtiums, endive, and colewort. 

The practical Georgics direct the cultivation of nutritious, 
highly concentrated products — beans, vetches, lupine, which are 
standard crop vegetables. 3 Vergil was delighted with the entire 
subject of gardening and thought it vital enough to warrant 
another Georgia 4 And what an artistic one it would have been! 
The outline is fresh and graceful, combining as it does the "useful 
and the sweet." 

But truly, if I were not reefing sail 
Nor ending now a long laborious voyage, 
And were I in less haste to beach my keel, 
Perchance I could make venture of a song 
On gardens and the skill to make them bloom: — 
How Paestum's roses twice a year unfold, 
How endives flourish in a trickling rill, 
Parsley at brookside green, and rambling gourds 
Thrust forth their rounded bellies thro' the grass, 
Then would I of that tardy loiterer tell, 
Narcissus, of the acanthus' nodding stem, 
Of ivies pale and pathways, bordered green 
With myrile. — [Williams' translation] 

Then follows the narrative of the aged gardener from Corycus 
whose acquaintance the poet makes during the memorable sojourn 
near the Galaesus. Once a rustic always a rustic. It is easy to 
picture Vergil conversing with the old man, strolling through the 
little garden, even as George Eliot was the intelligent friend of the 
dairy-wives of Warwickshire. It is pleasant to think that he 
enjoyed gifts from that garden and sat at the rude "table laden 
with unpurchased foods." 

Preparation of food. — Bucolic poetry from its very name and 
nature deals with outdoor life, and it is to be presumed that foods 

1 More. 61-68. List is duplicated in Copa and Cata. (Priap.) It is to be noted 
that the MSS ad loc. are questionable. 

1 Caeruleus cucumis, vs. 22 of Copa. Naudin thinks this may be watermelon. 
So perhaps Pliny N.H. Lib. 19, Cap. 5; DeCandolle {pp. tit.) chap, iv, p. 264. 

' Georg. i. 74, 21s, 277. * Georg. iv. 116-48. 
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in the state of growth and cultivation will occupy the major part 
of the space. Yet Vergil with wonderful skill weaves into his 
poems pictures of homely life within doors. In these pictures the 
preparation of food — cooking, serving, and complete menus — has 
the large place that it had then, and always will have, in daily, 
ordinary life the world over. 

The lists of garden vegetables show that the Romans even in 
everyday fare liked highly flavored condiments 1 and understood 
how to use them. Nasturtiums 2 and poppies appear in all gardens 
and must have been grown for the seeds; the former as a spice, the 
latter to mingle with wine or to sprinkle upon cakes 3 as is done by 
European cooks today. Anise and coriander seeds are home-grown 
flavors. 

Crisp salad plants are in favor. There is parsley, sorrel, lettuce, 
radishes, endive, cucumbers, onions, cole-wort with mustard-like 
taste. Two of the given recipes are for salads, and both are given 
in interesting connection. 

In the sultry noontide while Corydon is pouring forth bis 
unheeded love-plaint to Alexis, and the harvesters are taking their 
siesta from the burning sun, Thestylis prepares cooling, tasty herbs 4 
for their refreshment and "bruises together," contundit, garlic, 
thyme, and rue. The moretum, a national dish, 5 like English 
plum-pudding, or Scotch haggis, is more elaborate, and no detail 
is so unimportant as to escape record. This is the formula: four 
onions, bitter rue leaves, water parsley (modern celery?), and 
coriander seeds. The vegetables are carefully trimmed, washed 
in cold water, placed in a mortar, and sprinkled with salt. Firm, 
or cured, cheese is added. The whole is beaten with a pestle until 
a homogeneous mass is formed which is strong with the odor of 

1 Horace in the two Sermones on the Art of Dining. In the humorous cook scene 
in the Pseudolus, the cook plumes himself especially on his art in sauce-making and 
flavoring. 

' Nasturtium seeds are a present-day spice. No doubt the " Fifty-seven Varieties" 
contain plenty of them. 

1 AE. vi. 420-21. Poppy-seed cake may have been a special cake for a special 
occasion, but I hardly think so. The similar use of the seeds today is, I feel, against 
the conclusion. The effect was remarkable. 

* Ec. ii. io-ii. $More. 118. 
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onions and pungent herbs. When all lumps are reduced, olive oil 
and vinegar are added drop by drop and the mixture is shaped 
into a ball. 

These ancient directions for salad-making differ from then- 
modern descendants principally in the bruising process. After 
vegetables are made crisp by plunging in cold water, we prefer that 
they be broken into no smaller pieces than will remain brittle and 
that other ingredients be added as lightly as possible. 

However, the moretum was only an opsonium, or relish. It is 
rather like a sandwich filling to be eaten with a loaf of coarse bread, 
the making and baking of which is followed out in every process. 
In the dim morning twilight the farmer scoops up a measure of 
grain 1 and grinds it in a small stationary handmill. Meantime the 
one servant had placed a kettle of water over the fire to boil. When 
the fusas farinas has been sifted and salted, a stiff dough is formed 
by mixing the meal with boiling water. This is then kneaded and 
patted into a round, flattish loaf which is marked into four sections, 
or quarters, like a hot-cross bun, and is ready for the oven. 2 

A part of the hearth was brushed clean, the loaf placed upon it, 
covered with a crock, and coals were raked over it. It was left 
buried for some time. Simylus interea vacua non cessat in hora, 
runs the verse; but, of course, hora may be a general expression of 
time. Be that as it may be, there was ample time for preparation 
of the famous salad. The bread was of the simplest, coarsest sort 
of azymas, or modern "hoe-cake." From the method of baking 
and mixing, we know that the loaf was hard and crumbly. 

The unique 3 little poem re-read in the days of war bread left 
an unanswered, but pertinent, question. Of what variety was the 
acervus frumenti that the farmer had stored in his little bin ? From 
the foregoing study of cereals, it could have been nothing finer than 
spelt. More likely it was barley, for barley was the meal of the 

1 1 would infer that it had not been parched previously. Parching is to make 
brittle, and if stored for any time this grain would lose this quality. 
Quantum mensura patebat 
Quae bis in octonas excurrit ponders libras [Vs. 17-18]. 

" Vss. 43~S°- 

3 Vs. 53. See Heyne's Introduction to it. 
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ancient poor. Barley was the plebeian, as wheat was the patrician 
among grain crops. At any rate the little warm loaf with cheese- 
and- vegetable salad constituted the meal in strength of which the 
farmer plowed during the working day. 

The equipment of the kitchen, which was living-room also, was 
of the simplest. Such a room is typically described by Thyrsis in 
the Seventh Eclogue. 1 "Here is the hearth and rich pine knots, 
here is always a glowing fire and beams blackened with constant 
smoke." And here peace and contentment reigned supreme in the 
security of home. 

Vergil does not minimize the arduous toil attendant upon primi- 
tive duties. Late in the night 2 the farm wife weaves and sings, 
rising to skim a kettle of new must that is boiling on the hearth. 
Perhaps she is boiling it down into a syrup so that it will be sweeter 
and keep better, just as cider is kept today. Perhaps she is pre- 
paring it for the drink known as sapaf a holiday beverage, sacred 
to the Parilia, consisting of thick sweet must and new milk, and 
which, ladled from wooden punch bowls, served as a sort of eggnog 
of a southern Christmas season. 

As remarked previously, little is said about drinking; but it 
may be inferred safely enough that the mountain springs and streams 
that sparkle and sing through all the pastoral poetry of Italy sup- 
plied the country folk with their chief refreshment. Milk was a 
delicate drink fit for one's lady-love 4 and there was wine, 5 not 
always new, for festal occasions. Beer 6 is known, but it is a heathen 
decoction for men that live in caves in frozen lands and eat wild, 
hunted meat. 

1 Ec. vii. 49-32; Georg. i. 293-96. The housewife cooks and weaves in the same 
room. See also Cottage of Philemon and Baucis. Ovid Metam. viii. 629 ff. 
' Tibullus Elegy i. 3, 87 to end. 
3 K. F. Smith, Notes on Tibullus, pp. 472-73. 

* Ec. ii. 20. 

* Georg. iii. 378 ff. 

6 Georg. iii. 379 ff. Mommsen (History of Rome, Vol. V., p. 13) "the primitive 
Celtic custom of preparing beer (cervesia) from barley is likewise evidence of the early 
and widespread culture of grain." Tacitus Germania: Germans make beer from 
hordeum. On the antiquity of malting grains there is an interesting note by 
W. Headlam in Classical Review, No. 15, 1901. 
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If writers of imaginative literature are to be trusted, all Romans 
possessed the germ of the epicure, and very common meals are 
daintily served by the poets. Beechen cups 1 and dishes of clay 
have the fascination of primitive simplicity, but Copa Surisca 
serves her sparkling drinks in cups of crystal. 2 Flowers, too, added 
grace to gifts of fruit and to meals. True, roses were indispensable 
on feasting occasions because of utilitarian values and doubtless 
Surisca had need of them. Vergil, however, places flower with 
flower, all for the love of them, in a genuine old-fashioned nosegay 
whenever he wishes to make a gift attractive. 3 

Such is the poetry of the unpoetic. This material, so far from 
airy nothings, finds expression in lines appealing in common human- 
ity, delicate in primal beauties, and strong in the virtues of thrifty 
industry. The daily round, the common task, is hallowed with an 
enduring moral beauty. The housewife plying her double task far 
into the night; the storm without, and hopeful provident work 
within such scenes make up the "true pathos and sublime of human 
life." The painstaking and continual toil of the small farmer is not 
for himself alone, nor is it comprehended by the little span of his 
existence. "Set out thy pear rows, Daphnis, children's children 
will gather the fruit" is a text pregnant with Roman ideals. It is 
wise to train the vines upon an oak for the benefit of multos nepotes. 
This suggests Cato Major rather than Theocritus. 

A rural meal 4 is not per se an artistic thing; but what could be 
finer than the close of the First Eclogue when friend comforts friend 
with the first and last craving of our common lives ? "Here you can 
rest tonight with me, upon a bed of leafy boughs: we will have 
sweet flavored apples, chestnuts fresh and ripe, and tender cottage- 
cheese. Even now the distant smoke curls from the farm-house 
thatch, and longer fall the shadows from the lofty hills." In scenes 

1 Ec. iii. 35-38. 

' Copa 29-30. 

* Ec. ii. 45-55 is a typical collection. 

«It might be of interest to compare with Ovid's Menu, Metam. viii. 647-77. 
Bacon (boiled); green and ripe olives, pickled cornal berries, endive and radishes, 
cottage cheese, eggs, wine, nuts, dates, prunes, apples, grapes, honey. The meat and 
eggs must be in honor of the gods. The wine is served in a bowl of silver beechwood 
lined with golden wax. Ovid is a confectioner who in addition to making first-grade 
bonbons knows the value of lace paper and boxes with satin bows. 
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like these 1 Vergil laid bare bis very heart. Small wonder is it that 
early critics saw in them all the poet himself. 

The end of this study of poetry of the simple life comes with 
but one regret. The reader feels the force of Boissier's comment 
and question upon reviewing the Moretum, "piquant and curious 
in its rusticity — why did he not continue to describe country life 
in this manner?" A decade of Moretums had been charming 
indeed! And then there was the proposed Georgic on Gardens. 
"A garden is a lovesome spot, God wot!" It would have been a 
bower of quiet for us. But perhaps the crowning work was already 
done in the Fourth Georgic. 

His gods wore less majesty 

Than his brown bees hummed deathlessly. 

After all poetry is the expression of the inward and spiritual 
grace of any outward and visible sign. 

1 Heyne thinks the quotation is a picture of Vergil's own country. 



